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limbs were strengthened by exercise, 
while homely food, and pure air, gave 
|| a freshness to his looks, which receiv= 
THE first impulse Mr. Bromley |! ed additional beauty from the. good 
felt upon the perusal of the letter, was || humour and cheerfulness that always 
to hasten to where it was directed, and |! beamed in his countenance. His in- 
seek the destroyer of his sister ; but) teliectual faculties were not, however, 
the recollection, that he might, perhaps, || neglected, but the moment he was ca- 
involve an innocent woman, in the | pable of receiving those instructions, 
consequences of an uscless revenge, || Mr. Bromley was so well qualtfied to 
restrained his just indignation ; and he || impart, young Melmot was removed 
judged, that the best way to shew his|| from the humble cottage of his foster 
love for the lost Fanny, would be, by || parents to the house of his uncle, a neat 
becoming himself a father to her child. | little brick building, pleasantly situa- 
He accordingly resealed the letter, and|/ted, with a garden laid out both for 
wrote in the envelope— use and ornament. The inside was 
‘“‘ The unhappy object of your perfi- || not less commodious than its exterior 
dy, is, indeed, no more. Her child|!was simple; an excellent library, a 
still lives, and while you cease to make |itelescope, harpsichord, and a set of 
any inquiries after it, shall be well pro- || beautiful drawings, being the orna- 
tected ; but the moment you presume } ments ; added to which were the por- 
to interfere, you may expect the chas- | traits of the late pastor and his daugh- 
tisement you deserve, from the in- || ter, 
jured Henry Bromey.”|| George Bromley, the late pastor, 
This he sent off immediately, and, |} was a pious, charitable man: his pro- 
receiving no answer, concluded that || perty was small, but his integrity, and 
Montague was well pleased to get rid |] rectitude of morals extreme. He had 
of the trouble ; he therefore solely di- |} lost, in his twenty-eighth year, an ex- 
rected his attention to his nephew.--— cellent and beloved wife ; ; a blow, that 
The child throve well under the care |j for some time, deprived him of hap- 
of the faithful Bridget, who protested | piness. In pursuance of that religion 
that she Joved little Bromley next to|] he professed, his resiguation conquer- 
her own Tommy ; a distinction the lit- || ed his grief, and the welfare of those 
tle urchin soon understood, and availed || dear pledges she left behind, became 
himself of to the full trial of her indul-|| his chief care. Henry, the elder, 


BROMLEY MELMOT. 


(Continued from page 6.) 








gence. By associating with his humble | was sent to college, where he received 
companions, between whom and his//a classical education; while Frances, 
nephew, Mr. Bromley ordered that no || the younger, at the age of eighteen, su- 
distinction should be made, he learn-|| perintended her father’s house, At 

sae of his vacations, Henry brough, 








ed activity and industry; his sturdy 
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with him to D—, a fellow collegian, a) the worst grace. And nothing offends 
youth of pleasing appearance, and of, a man of taste sooner, than to hear pro- 
fascinating manners. On a mind so|| nunciation and delivery mangled as it 
unexperienced as the gentle Fanny’s,||is in the mouths of those people who 
his tender and insinuating behaviour | affect the language of good breeding, 
made a deep impression ; and, not sus- | without knowing: what constitutes it. 
pecting th.t her dear Henry could have A man may have a tolerable idea of 
solittle penetration as to profess friend-| good language from books, but he 





ship for a libertine, she heard his pro- | 
fessions with pleasure, and acknow- 
ledged a reciprocity of esteem. Elated 
with his success, Augustus Montague 
returned with Henry to college, and 
then acknowldged his attachment to 
Frances, Highly gratified at the pros- 
pect of such a splendid establishment 
for his dear sister, he promised his as- 
sistance, and heightened the passion 
already kindled, bv a well meant enu- 
meration of her merits. In compliance 
with Montague’s request, he readily 
agreed to promvte a correspondence 
between them, which, under the sanc- | 
tion of a brother so revered, Fan- 
ny innocently consented to. This 
clandestine proceeding was at length 
discovered by the rector, whose first 
reproachful word to Frances was, the 
accusation ot her duplicity. Gentle 
and timid, she sunk under his anger, | 
and promised to ve guided implicitly | 
by his judgment. Mr. Bromley im-| 
mediately wrote to Henry, desiring a} 
just acco»nt of the family and expecta-| 
tions of 


Sev 





this decett. | 


lontague ; reprehending him | whatever. 


‘must have a thorough acquaintance 
| with good company, before he can de- 
liver bimself with ease and elega ce on 
‘every occasion. Affectation clongs 


‘to the pedant, the clown, and the “ tra- 
velled fool;” a civil, 


well bred man, 
scorns to be guilty of such vulgar 
meanness. An affected beauty never 
creates admirers: so it is with the gen- 
tleman and the scholar. 

Good breeding is no borrowea 
species of character, it is a native sim- 
plicity and elegance ; the man with all 
his faculties at perfect command. 
People the most guilty of this ridicu- 
lous and vulgar error, are those whose 
education and calling have deprived 
them of every fashionable benefit ;— 
those who have been ranked with ser- 
vants, illiterate and clownish. They 
hear the language of their superiors 
and attempt to imitate it. They pos- 
sess, indeed, one striking property, 
and that 1s, a facility of coining new 
words and expressions, in violation of 
every rule of pronunciation and syntax 
To be long in ‘company, 








erely as die. abettor of 


with one of those curious beings, a 


‘Lo this Henry returned a warm and, person ought either to have no ears at 


just vindication of his own innocence ; | 


| all, or to possess the stoic patience of 





alledging, that his friend, who had just. 
then left college to commence his tra- | 


Socrates ; ; for it requires a large por- 
tion of good nature than what general- 


vels, was of a respectable family, near- lly falls to the lot of men. 


ly allied to the first families in the | 
place, and that his expectations were | 
great, 
sister, (notwithstanding her merit and 
beauty) was yey to obtain. 

( To be continued, ) 

—— + a 
AFFECTATION. 
Of all the borrowed varieties of cha- 

racter, under which human weakness 
choses to cloak its ignorance, an affec- 


tation of learning scems to fit it with | 


and tar Superior to what his | 





THE CONNOISSEUR. 
Though born in America, he has 
| travelled long enough to fall in love 
‘with every thing foreign, and despise 
every thing belonging to his own coun- 
‘try, excepting himself. He pretends 
to be a great judge of painting, but on- 
ly admires those done a great way off 
anda great while ago; he cannot 
bear any thing done by his own coun- 





trymen, and one dav being in an auc- 
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tion room where there was a number 
of capital pictures, aad among the rest, 
an inimitable piece of painting of fruits 
and flowers; the connoisseur would not | 
give his opinion of the picture until he | 
had examined his catalogue, and find- | 
ing 1t was painted by an American, he: 
pulls out his eyeglass, “oh! sir,” says. 
he, ‘these Yankee fellows have no 
more idea of genius than a Dutch skip- 
per has of dancing a cotillion: the dog 
has spoiled a fine piece of canvass ; he’s | 
worse than a sign post dauber ; there’s 
no keeping, no perspective, no fore- 
ground ; why there now, the fellow has 
attempted to paint a fly upon the rose 
bud, why its no more like a fly than I 
am like a—,” but, as the connoisseur 
approached his finger to the picture the 
fly flew away. His eyes are always 





wink, and shews he can see the world 
with half an eye. 


—— ¢ar-- 
@PENNESS OF CHARACTER. 


There is a confidence, a total want of 
modesty in some men, which cannot be 
too severely censured.—But there is a 
failing of a very different nature, which 
opposes the advancement of others. 
Whether it arises from a natural meek- 
ness of disposition, or from mixing too 
little with the world, or from whatever 
other cause [I cannot determine: but, 
some young men contract a bashful- 
ness, a kind of false modesty, which 
invariably makes on the world an im- 
pression extremely unfavourable to 
their promotion in life; a habit of doing 
every thingsecretly, of concealing what 
it would be no discredit to the world 
to know, and of acting even in the most 
common and trivial occurrences, In 
such a manner as would make any one, 
who should perchance observe them, 
suspect that they were occupied in 
something they were ashamed to make 
Such a practice as this will 


Stamp on a man a sneaking and under- 
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| count of its suitableness to his inclination ; 


'their minds, 











hand character, and will naturally in-| 


duce every one to distrust him, even 
though his real disposition and conduct 
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should be the most honourable and up- 
| right. 
— 
PARTIALITY FOR OUR OWN PROFESSION, 


It is justly remarked by Horace, that, how- 
ever every man may complain occasionally of 
the hardships of his condition, he is seldom wil- 
| ling to change it for any other on the same le- 
vel: for, whether it be, that he, who follows an 
employment, made choice of it at first, on ac- 
or 
that, when accident, or the determination of 


| Others, have placed him in a particular station, 


he, by endeavouring to reconcile himself to it, 
’ be . . . . . 

gets the custom of viewing tt only on the fairest 

side ; or, whether every man thinks that clase 


| to which he belongs, the most illustrious, mere- 


ly because he has honored it with his name; it 
is certain, that, whatever be the reason, most 
men have a very strong and active prejudice in 
favour of their own vocation always working on 
and influencing their behaviour. 
And from the same principle, a re derived many 
consolations to alleviate the inconveniences, to 


half closed, this is called the wise man’s || ¥"@ich every calling is peculiarly exposed. A 
iblacksmith was lately pleasing himself at his 


anvil, by observing, that, though his trade was 
hot and sooty, labourious and unhealthy, yet he 
had the henour of living by his hammer, he got 
his bread like a man, and if his son should rise 
in the world, and keep his carriage, nobody 
could reproach him that his father was a taylor. 


ee . 

The world is jealous of its rights: it haugh- 
tily resents, and hastily chastises the smal'est 
breach of them. Those of either sex, therefore, 
who bid entire defiance to its laws, and trust in 
their own integrity, are severely punished by 
its censure or contempt. 


— + ee 
A schoolmaster gave the following defi 
of a money lender. “ A money lender serves 
you in the present tense ; he binds you in the con 
ditional mood; keeps you in the subjunctive, and 
ruins you in the future. 


nition 


— + 


A jockey selling a horse to a gentleman, fre- 
quently observed with great earnestness, that 
“ He was an honest horse.” After the purchase 
the gentleman asked him what he meant by an 
honest horse ; “* Why, sir,” replied the seller, 
“whenever I rode him, he always threatened 
to throw me, and he certainly never deceived me. 


i ee 


A sailor being on a visit to another on pay 
day, desired to borrow a few dollars of him. 
The monied man fell to telling out the quan 
tity, but a gold piece thrusting its head in pur 
him out. He began again, but another piece as 
impertinent as the first, again put him wrong; 
so taking a handfull of the money, “* Here Jack” 
said he, “ give me a handfull when your shin’s 
paid, what signifies counting it.” 
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TO ROSA. 

Say Aosa, whence deriv’d rhy art, 
Thar trills with feeling every heart ? 
T c each bard his homage pays, 
J tribute of thy tuneful lays. 
Sey, bast thou stolen Sappho’s lyre, 
Wir all its softness, all its fire ? 
Firy sorceress, prithee tell, 
A‘! whence deriv’d its magic spell ? 
It deeds of arms attune thy lyre, 
Toy verses glow with martial fire ; 











Or gently touch’d, each dulcet string, 
With love’s bewitching numbers ring : 
Oh ! would thou could’st impart to me, 





Fair poetess, thy minstrelsy ; 
Teach my wild harp's discordant tone, 
To swell with pathos all thine own. 
Ten would I sing, of many a knight 
Renown’! in arms, and lady bright. 
Or raise the patriotic strain, 
To chiefsof Erie, and Champlain ; 
But ah, too rude its feeble pow’r, 
To tune in gentle Lady’s bow’r : 
To sing of mighty deeds of arms, 
Gr beauty’s soul enthralling charms : 
Too harsh and wild my song would prove, 
if { should dare to sing of love : 
Ob, Love ! on earth our only treasure, 
Source of never ending pleasure ; 
Whilst o’er my harp my fingers stray, 
Oh, Love ! inspire thy vot’ry’s lay, 
Instruct my artless poesy, 
To fiow in thy soft melody :-— 
It cannot be,—Love’s duicet tone 
Accords with Rosa’s lyre alone ; 
Then Rosa, wake its notes again, 
Delight us with its varied strain ; 
Yet, fair enchantress. prithee tell, 
Ah ! whence deriv’d its magic spell. 
EDWIN. 


— oo 
ODE TO POVERTY. 


Oh, Poverty ! thou hag forlorn ! 
Whence in the name of wonder did’st thou 
come ? 
On what bieak mountain wast thou born? 
W hat impious frolic made this earth thy 
home ? 
Thou such a hideous scare-crow art, 
Man, at the name of thee, a panic feels ; 
Thinks thee at hand, and runs,—my heart! 
Like folk with a mad bullock at their heels. 
The mere perchance of meeting thee, 
Has sent to Bedlam, many and many a one: 
Some e’en to death’s embrace will flee, 
Thy hated hug, O, Poverty ! to sliun. 
Ay ! scores, as all the world doth know, 
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Their brains by thee being bother’d so, 


Have flown to razors, ropes, and eke to poi- 
son. 


Yet though so comical a creature, 


Thou, and poor I, have liv’d so long together, 


That, Dame, to me thy ev’ry feature 


Is grown familiar—not admir’d much neither. 


There are that preach about thy uses, 


And hold thee up to view, as beauty’s queen ; 
But for his own part, seldom one sees 

Aught in thee so desirable, 1 ween, 
Yet if there should be one which much I doubt, 
Thinks thee so pretty, prithee, tack about, 
As soon as may be, and do find him out. c. 

—<aP Gee 
AFFECTION, 

Thou pensive fondness! giv’n to form the heart 
To sympathy and love, to whom I owe 
A sea of pleasure in this world below, 
Save some few swelling waves, which beat 
apart 
On life’s rough cragyy shore to umb'rous care 
Consign’d ; affection! hail, serenely chaste! 
Thou who Matilda’s soul hast highly grac’d 
With pathos, pure as heav’nly minds could 
share. 
Thou, who exulting o’er her tender breast, 
Thy gentle radiance pour’d with lustre bright, 
As when fair Cynthia, empress of the night, 
Exhausted nature sunk to silent rest, 
Sheds o’er the world her silver vested ray, 
Whilst round her orb unnumber’d beauties 
play. Florian. 


i oe 


TO CLARA, 

On the dawning of a New-yearseday. 
When midnight came to close the year, 
We sigh’d to think it thus should take 
The hours it gave us—hours as dear, 
As sympathy and love could make 
Their blessed moments ! Every sun, 
Saw us, my love, more closely one ! 
But, Clara, when the dawn was nigh, 
Which came another year to shed, 
The smile we caught from eye to eye. 
Told us, those elements were not. fled, 
Oh no !—we felt some future sun 
Should see us still more closely one! 
Thus may we ever side by side, 
From happy years, to happier glide, 
And still, my Clara, may the sigh 

We give to hours than vanish o’er us, 


Be follow’d by the smiling-eye, 
That Hope shall shed on scenes before 1s. 


ee ae ” 
TO A PHYSICIAN. 


You say you doctor’d me when lately ill, 

To prove you did not, Z am living still / 
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Mid’st cuffers full of gold to feast their eyes 
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